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[Further Extracts.] 


SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 

‘The hopes of the people of Calais had been at first strongly 
excited, when they beheld from their towers the numerous forces 
of France, advancing to their relief. The first day, therefore, they 
intimated their confidence of assistance, by decorating their walls 
with banners, and for the same purpose lighted large bonfires, and 
sounded all their martial instruments of music, attended with loud 
shouts. On the second night, the bonfires were fewer, ,and the 
shouts less cheerful than before. On the third night, the towers 
shewed a decaying tire—emblem of expiring hope—and the accla- 
mations of mirth and joy, were changed into screams and groans, 
which seemed designed to attract pity. On the following morning, 
all the banners on the principal towers were lowered, save the ban- 
ner of France, which still floated from its summit. 

* But when the inhabitants of Calais beheld at length the persons 
of King Philip’s host, retiring from their view, they knew all hopes 
of those succours which they had waited for so anxiously and 
vainly, were at an end. They bad suffered such extremities, that 
human nature c@uld endure no Jonger; and to intimate that resist- 
ance was at an end, they lowered the banner of France, and dis- 
played that of England it its place. But they had to learn that 
their obstinacy had offended King Edward, more than either their 
gallantry or their reluctant submission could atone for. He gave 
them presently to understand he would not receive their surrender, 
unless they yielded implicitly to his mercy, without any capitulation 
either for their lives or property. When this severity was objected 
to, even by his own commanders, Edward would agree to show no 
further favour than to the following extent. He demanded that six 
of the chief burgesses of the town should come before them bare- 
headed, bare-footed, and in their shirts, having halters round their 
necks, bearing the keys of the town and the castle of Calais, which 
were to be humbly surrendered to him. These six men were to 
submit to the king’s pleasure, how severe soever they might be, 
without reservation even of life: and in consideration of their 


doing so, the stern conqueror reluctantly promised, that the rest of 


the citizens of Calais should have mercy. 

‘These conditions were sent to the town, and read before the 
assembled citizens. The tidings were to be followed by a general 
lanentation, which, the difficulty of finding men willing to take 
upon themselves this strange submission considered, was not to be 
wondered at. After some deliberation, a burgess, the most sub- 
stantial in the city, addressed the assembly. His name, Eustace de 
Saint Pierre, ought never to be forgotten while disinterested 
patriotism is held valuable among mankind. “ He that shal! con- 
tribute to save this fair town from sack and spoil,” said this gallant 
man, “ though, at the price of his own blood, shall doubtless de- 
serve weli of God aud of his country. I will be one who will offer 


my head to the King of England, as a ransom for the town of 


Calais.” The greater part of the assembly were moved by this 
speech to tears and exclamations of gratitude. Five other burgesses 
caught emulation from the noble devotion of Eustace de Saint 
Pierre, and offered to partake with him the honourable peril which 
he had incurred. They quickly put themselves in the humiliating 
attire require by Edward, but which, assumed in such a cause, was 
more honourable than the robes of the Garter, which that king had 
lately instituted. In their shirts, bare-footed, and with the halter 
round their necks, they were conducted before Edward, to whom 
they submitted themselves for disposal, as the stipulated ransom for 
the pardon of their fellow-citizens. The king, looking on them 
with indignation, upbraided them with the losses they had sustained 
through their obstinacy, and commanded them to be presently 
beheaded. Sir Walter Mauny, and the bravest English nobles and 
warriors, interfered to prevent the execution, and even the Prince 
of Wales interceded for their lives in vain. 

‘The Queen Philippa was the last resource of these unfortunate 
men. She had recently joined her husband’s camp, in circum- 
stances equally flattering to Edward as a monarch, and interest- 
ing to him as a husband. It was during her regency in England 
that the great victory of Neville’s Cross had been ebtained ; and it 
was under her auspices that David II, of Scotland, was made pri- 
Soner. The queen was also at this time with child, and thus in 
every respect entitled to the highest regard of her royal husband. 





When she saw that Edward would be moved with no less entreaty 
than her own, she rose hastily from her seat and kneeled before the 
king, saying with many tears, * Ah! my lord and husband, have I 
not a right to ask a boon of you, having come over the sea, through 
so many dangers, that I might wait upon you? therefore, let me 
now pray you, in honour of our Blessed Redeemer, and for love of 
me, that you would take pity upon these six prisoners !” 

* Edward looked doubtfully upon the queen, and seemed to hesi- 
tate for a space, but said at length, “ Ah, madam, | could well wish 
you had been elsewhere this day; yet, how can I deny any boon. 
which you ask of me? Take these men, and dispose of them as 
you will,” 

‘The gracious queen, rejoiced at having prevailed in her {suit, 
and having changed the dishonourable attire of the burgesses for 
new clothing, gave each of them six nobles for immediate use, and 
caused them to be safely conveyed through the English host, and 
set at liberty.’— Vol. iii. p. 46. 


INTERESTING TO CHESS-PLAYERS, 

‘The first evil was the progress of the English war, which, though 
not violently pursued by King Edward, was yet followed up by his 
captains in Bretagne, Normandy, and Gascony. The manner in 
which such enterprises were carried on, may be well illustrated by 
the successful attack of William of Granville, upon the strong town 
and castle of Evreux. This nobleman dwelt about two leagues 
from that town, and often visited it. He was privately attached to 
Philip of Navarre, younger brother of Charles the Bad, who served 
with the English host, commanded by the Duke of Lancaster. But 
the Lord of Granville had never openly borne arms in the quarrel ; 
no suspicion attached to him therefore at Evreux, and he had the 
means of making a strong party among the burgesses. He came by 
degrees to use the open ground before the castle gate as a place 
for his ordinary promenade; and as the captain sometimes went 
abroad for refreshment, and entered into conversation with him, 
they fell into a sort of familiarity. 

‘One day, having everything appointed to support his attempt, 
William of Granville began to tell an idle story to the governor, 
concerning the pretended attack on England, by the joint forces of 
the King of Denmark and the King of Ireland, who, for that purpose, 
had, he said, taken the sea with a numerous host. hen the 
Frenchman demanded from whence he had this intelligence, William 
of Granville replied, that a knight of Flanders had sent the news to 
him, and with it a set of chess-men, the most beautiful he had ever 
seen. This excited the curiosity of the seneschal of the castle, who 
was a great admirer of the game of chess. William of Granville, as 
if to gratify his curiosity, sent for the chess-men, on condition that 
they should play a game together. The board and men were 
brought; and the seneschal was so imprudent as to admit the 
knight within the entrance of the fortress. He was privatel 
armed with a shirt of mail, concealed under his upper clothing, an 
held in his hand a small battle-axe, and thus, while apparently 
intent on his game, stood prepared to take advantage of such op- 
portunity as might present itself. In the meantime, his’ valet 
warned the conspirators, burgesses of the place, to hold themselves 
in instant readiness. In the course of the game, William of Gran- 
ville, seized an opportunity to dash out the captain’s brains with his 
battle-axe, and winding a bugle-horn which he carried with him for 
the purpose, the burgesses ran to his assistance, and found him 
bestriding the body of the captain, and defending the gate, which he 
had occupied, against such of the garrison as hastily took the 
alarm. The insurgents speedily seconded him, and made them- 
selves masters of Evreux, which became a head-quarters of the 
faction of the English, or Navarrois, in Normandy. 

‘Such was the nature of the exploits, which were then achieved 
in every corner of France, in which good faith and personal fidelity, 
seem to have been little observed by either party.— Vol. iii. p. 106. 


CHARLES THE BAD. 


‘ Continuing his course of vicious habits as a man, and political 
intrigues as a prince, till he was full sixty years old, the difficulties 
which Charles the Bad had incurred, in the wars between Spain, 
England, and France, obliged this prince to demand a heavy capi- 
tation tax from his subjects of Navarre. He proposed that the 
wealthy inhabitants should pay ten francs, inferior persons five, and 
the rest of his subjects one franc each. The deputies, representing 
the different bodies and towns of Navarre, assured him, that as 
they were not yet acquitted of a tax formerly laid upon them, they 
were not able to endure this new imposition, and therefore eon- 
jured him to have mercy on his subjects. By way of answer to 
these remonstrances, Charles caused the deputies to be enclosed in 
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a strong walled garden, where he had conferred with them. They 
were thus strictly confined, and sparingly supplied with meat and 
drink, while Charles caused the heads of three of their number to be 
struck off, in order to intimidate the others. How this tragedy 
would otherwise have ended, is uncertain: for heaven, in its own 
time, and by extraordinary means, put an end to this wicked prince’s 
tyranny. 

*‘ The King of Navarre’s habits of profligacy had so far reduced 
his constitution, that he was ordered by his physicians to swathe 
himself in avestment, steeped in spirits of wine. By the same 
advice, his bed was warmed with a chauffoir of hot coals ; and he 
had used these means of recovering natural heat repeatedly without 
accident. But while he was agitating these cruel resolutions 
against the deputies of his subjects, and using this course of bring- 
ing himself to warmth, “ by the pleasure of God,” says Froissart, 
“or the devil, the fire caught to his sheets, and from that to his 
— swathed as it was, in matter highly imflammable.” 

ore he could be rescued, he was burnt to the bowels, 
yet survived fifteen days in indescribable wretchedness. Such 
was the horrible end of the wicked King of Navarre.’—Vol. iii. 
p. 232. 


APPARITION TO CHARLES VI, 


‘The march of the king was interrupted by a very singular cir- 
cumstance, at which we must be content to wonder without 
tending to account for it. For some days ere Charles set out 
rom Mans on this expedition, he had betrayed evident symptoms 
of occasiona: derangement, the apparent effects of a slow fever, 
excited by vexation at the attempt upon Clisson, and the extreme 
heat of the weather. No persuasion, however, could induce him to 
relinquish the expedition against Bretagne, and he set off with his 
army in the manner already mentioned. Charles himself rode like 
a man-at-arms of the day, fully sheathed in mail, except his head, 
and having two pages bearing before him his helmet and his lance. The 
armour being covered with black, chafed and heated him exceedingly. 
His brother, his uncles, and one or two principal persons of the 
army, attended immediately on his person. As he thus rode for- 
ward under a burning sun, he himself being in a moody fit, a tall 
figure dressed in rags and hideous in appearance, rushed out of a 
thicket, and, seizing the bridle, exclaimed, in a singular tone of 
voice, “ King, whither goest thou? Thou art betrayed!” What 
this man was, or to what purpose his wild warning was given, it is 
difficult to conjecture. The king’s servants, who paid no attention 
to his words, suffered him to escape into the thicket, after having 
dealt several blows at him. He was nowhere afterwards to be seen, 
which induced the superstitious to believe him a supernatural appa- 
rition. In the meantime, the army emerged from the forest, and 
entered a broad plain, when the sun at the height of noon, was 
still more oppressive than before. Here the pages with the spear 
and helmet rode close behind the king, and his uncles, the Dukes of 
Berri and Burgundy, with other high nobles, kept at a little distance 
to be free of the columns of dust which arose from the tramp of so 
many horses. In these circumstances, the page that bore the spear 
falling asleep, or through negligence, allowing the laace to drop 
upon the casque of him who bore the king’s helmet, that slight 
accident was enough to produce a great catastrophe. The king 
was weakened in mind by his fever, exhausted by the heat of the 
sun, and by the weight of his armour, which was a habiliment most 
unfit for the season. Above all, the appearance and words of what 
seemed to be a phantom, had sunk deeper into his imagination than 
those around him were aware. It was but lately since he had been 
called up from his bed, alarmed by a conflict at the gates of his 
a. in which his highest military officers narrowly escaped with 
ife; and in times when such things currently happened, slighter 
warnings than that of the unknown stranger might have alarmed 
nerves less shattered than those of Charles VI. 

‘In this situation, the clash of the spear, and the glittering of the 
armour around, were sufficient to waken him out of his dreaming 
melancholy into a fit of raving madness. He drew his swerd and 
rushing like a madman on the page who had caused the noise struck 
him a mortal blow, and continued hewing at all around hin with so 
little distinction, that it became obvious he was wholly deranged. 
There was no other remedy but to seize upon him by main force, 
disarm and bind him, and in this unhappy condition to convey him 
back to Mans, bound with ropes, and transportedin a cart, ex- 
hausted with his frantic effort, speechless, motionless, and almost 
lifeless. 

‘ This was a melancholy conclusion to the expedition to Bretagne, 
all thoughts of prosecuting which were abandoned. ‘The king’s 
fury, as already noticed, gave way to a fit of most powerful dejec- 
tion; he neither moved, looked, nor spoke; and a low pulse and 
faint degree of warmth, alone indicated the remains of life. He 
recovered indeed, after some week’s illness; but both mind and 
body had received an irrecoverable shock. 

‘Jt appears doubtful what we are to think of the tale of the 
forest of Mans. The stene of the apparition was acted near to a 
lazaretto for the abode of persons afflicted with leprosy; and the 
phantom may perhays, therefore, have been some crazy patient of 
that melancholy asylum. It has however, been supposed that the 
whole was a device of the Duke of Burgundy, who, in the event 
of the king’s incapacity, was most likely to succeed to the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom, having formerly exercised it.’— Vol. iii. 
p, 396. 








AMEEN BEG AND THE GHOOL. 


[We forget where the following tale comes from. It was intended 
to form part of a collection of Eastern stories. It appears to us to 
contain not only the usual fanciful wildness of those stories, but a 
wise attention, in the very midst of it, to verisimilitude and natural 
interest, we allude particularly to the passage about fetching the 
water, which makes a good halt in the gay progress of Ameen’s 
success, and alarms us for his security. The hero’s address in 
averting the turn of affairs threatened by the fox, is also very 
good). 


_A native of Ispahan, named Ameen Beg, being under the neces. 
sity of travelling alone through the valley of the Angel of Death 
and having heard many stories of the Ghools of that valley, 
thought it very likely that he might encounter one. He was a 
man of ready wit, fond of adventures, and more confident in hig 
cunning than in his prowess. Before he set out, he put in his 
pocket an egg, and a lump of salt. He had not proceeded far 
amidst the rocks of the valley, before he heard a voice crying, 
“ Halloa, Ameen Beg, Isfahanee! you are going the wrong road, you 
will lose yourself: come this way; I am your friend Kerreem Beg. 

. , a re J 
I know your father, old Kerbela Beg, and the street in which you 
were born.” 

Ameen well knew the power of the Ghools to assume any form 
they pleased, and also their skill in genealogy, and their knowledge 
of places; he had therefore little doubt but this was a Ghool 
alluring him to destruction. He determined, however, to encoun- 
ter him, and to trust to his own ingenuity for escape. 

** Stop, my friend, until I overtake® you ;”’ was his reply ; and 
when he came to the place where the Ghool was, he resumed,— 
“ You are not my friend Kerreem Beg, you are a lying demon, but 
you are just the being I desired to meet. I have tried my strength 
against all the men and all the beasts which exist in the natural 
world, and I can find nothing that is a match for me. I came, 
therefore, to this valley, in the hope of encountering a Ghool, that 
I might prove my prowess upon him.” 

The Ghool, astonished at being addressed in this manner, looked 
keenly at him, and said,—“ Son of Adam, you do not appear so 
strong.” 

“ Appearances are deceitful,” replied Ameen; “ but I will give 
you a proof of my strength. There, (picking up a stone froma 
rivulet) this contains a fluid; try if you can so squeeze it, that it 
will flow out.” 

The Ghool took the stone, and after a momentary attempt, 
returned it, saying, “ The thing is impossible.’’ 

“ Very easy,” said Aineen, taking the stone, and placing it in the 
hand in which he had previously concealed the egg: “ Very easy. 
Look there :” and the astonished Ghool, while he heard what he 
took for the breaking of the stone, saw the liquid run from be- 
tween Ameen’s fingers; and this was done, apparently without 
effort. 

Ameen, aided by the darkness, placed the stone upoa the ground, 
and taking up another,—* This,” said he, “ I can see contains salt. 
as you will find, if you can crumble it beneath your fingers.” The 
Ghool, looking at it, acknowledged that he had neither the know- 
ledge to discover its qualities nor the strength to break it. 

“ Give it me,” rephed Ameen, impatiently, and having put it 
into the same hand with the piece of salt, he instantly gave the 
latter, all crushed, to the Ghool ; who, seeing it reduced to powder, 
tasted it, and remained in the most stupid wonder at the sxill and 
strength of this wonderful man. He was not without soine alarm 
that his strength might be exerted against himself, and 1t would be 
useless to resort to the shape of a beast, for Ameen had warned 
him that if he commenced any such unfair dealing, he would in- 
stantly slay him; for Ghools, though long-lived, are not immortal. 

Under such circumstances, he thought his best plan was to con- 
ciliate the friendship of his companion, till he found a safe oppor- 
tunity of destroying him. 

“ Most wonderful man !’’ said he, ° will you honor my abode 
with your presence, it is quite at hand: there you will find every 
refreshment, and after a comfortable night’s rest, you can resume 
your journey.” 

I have no objection friend Ghool, to accept your offer, but mark 
me, I am, in the first place, very passionate, and must not be pro- 
voked by any expressions which are in the lcast disrespectful ; and 
in the second place, 1 am full of penetration, and can see into your 
designs as clearly as I saw through that hard stone in which I dis- 
covered salt; so take care you entertain none that are wicked; or 
you shall suffer.” 

The Ghool declared that the ear of his guest should be pained by 
no expression to which it did not befit his dignity to listen ; and he 
swore by the head of his liege lord, the Angel of Death, that he 
would faithfully respect the rites of hospitality and friendship. 

Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the Ghool through a number of 
crooked paths, rugged cliffs, and deep ravines, till they came to a 
large cave, dimly lighted. 

“ Here I dwell,” said the Ghool; “and here my friend will find 
all he can want for refreshment and repose.” 

So saying, he led him to various apartments, in which were 
hourded every species of grain, and all kinds of merchandize, 
plundered from travellers who had been deluded to his den, and of 
whose fate Ameen was too well informed by the bones over which 
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he now and then stumbled, and by the putrid smell produced by 
some half consumed carcasses. 

“This will be sufficient for your supper, I hope,” said the 
Ghool ; “a man of your prowess must have a tolerable appetite.’”’ 

“True,” said Ameen; “ but I ate a sheep, and as much rice as 

ou have there, before 1 proceeded on my journey. I am, there- 
fore, not hungry, but I will take a morsel, not to offend your 
hospitality.” ; 

“T must boil it for you,” said the demon; “ you do not eat grain 
and meat raw, as we do. Here is a kettle, I will go and get wood 
for a fire, while you fetch water with that;”—pointing to a bag 
made of the hides of six oxen. 

Ameen waited till he saw his host leave the cave, and then, with 

t difficulty, he dragged the enormous bag to the bank of a 
dark stream, which issued from the rocks at the other end of the 
cavern, and, after being visible for a few yards, disappeared under 
ground. 

“How,” thought Ameen, “shall I prevent my weakness being 
discovered :—I could hardly manage to move this bag when empty; | 
it would require twenty strong men to curry it when full. What | 
shall Ido? I shall certainly be devoured by this cannibal Ghool, 
who is only kept in order by the impression of my great strength. 
After some minutes reflection, he thought of a scheme, and began 
digging a small channel from the stream, ‘towards the place where | 
his supper was preparing. 

“ What are you doing?” vociferated the Ghool, as he advanced 
towards him; “I sent you for water to boil a little rice, and 
you have been au hour about it. Cannot you fill the bag and bring 
‘ ” 
it away ? 

“Certainly I can,” sail Ameen; “If Iwere content, after all 
your kindness, to shew my gratitude merely by feats}of brute strength 
Tcould lift your stream, if you had a bag large enough to hold it. 
But here is the commencement of a work in which the mind of a 
man is employed to lessen the labor of his body. This canal, small 
as it may appear, will carry a stream to the other end of the cave, 
in which I will construct a dam that you can open and shut at plea- 
sure, and thereby, save yourself infinite trouble in fetching water. 
But pray let me alone till it is finished;—and he resumed his 
digging. 

“ Nonsense !” and the Ghool, seizing the bag and filling it; “Tl 
carry the water myself, and [advise you to leave off your canal, as 
you call it, and follow me, that you may eat your supper and go to 
sleep; you may finish this fine work to-morrow morning, if you 
like it.” 

Ameen, congratulating himself on this escape, was not slow to 
take the advice of his host. After having ate heartily ofthe supper | 
that was prepared, he went to repose on a bed made of the richest 
coverlets and pillows, which were taken from the store of plundered | 
goods, The Ghool, whose bed was also in the cave, had no sooner | 
laid down, than he fell into a sound sleep. The anxiety of Ameen’s 
mind prevented him from following the example; he rose gently, | 
and haviag stuffed a long pillow into the middle of his bed, to make | 
it appear as if he were still there, he retired to a concealed place in | 
the cavern to watch the proceedings of the Ghool. The latter 
awoke a short time before daylight, and rising, went silently to- 
wards Ameen’s bed, and, satisfied from hearing no stir, that his 
guest was ina deep sleep, he took up one of his walking sticks, which 
was in size like the trunk of a tree, and struck a fierce blow at 
what he supposed to be Ameen’s head. He smiled, not to hear a 
groan, thinking he bad at once deprived him of life. but to make 
sure of his work, he repeated the blow seven times. He then | 
returned to rest, but had scarcely settled himself to sleep, when | 
Ameen, who had crept into the bed, raised his head above the 
clothes, and exclaimed,—* Friend Ghool, what insect could it be 
that has disturbed me by it tapping ? I counted the flap of its | 
little wings seven times onthe coverlet. These vermin are very 
annoying, for though they cannot hurt a man, they disturb his | 
rest.’ 

The Ghool’s dismay on hearing Ameen speak at all was great, | 
but it was increased to perfect fright when he heard him characte- | 
nize seven blows, any one of which would have felled an elephant, | 





” 





a seven flaps of an insect’s wing. There was no safety, he | 
thought, near so wonderful a man, and he soon after rose and | 
fled from the cave, leaving Ameen its sole master. | 

When Ameen found his host gone, he was at no loss to conjec- | 
ture the cause, and immediately began to survey the treasures with | 
which he was surrounded, and to contrive means for removing them 
to his home. 

After examining the contents of the cave, and arming himself 
with a matchlock, which had belonged to some victim of the 
Ghool, he proceeded to survey the road. He had, however, only 
gone a short distance, when he saw the Ghool returning, with a 
large club in his hand, and accompanied by a fox. Ameen’s know- 
ledge of that cunning animal led him to suspect that it had unde- 
ceived his enemy, but his presence of mind did not forsake him. 

™ Take that,” said he -to the fox, aiming a ball at him, and 
shooting him through the head: “ take that, for not performing 
my orders. That brute,” continued he, “ promised to bring me 
seven Ghools, that [ might chain them, and carry them to Ispahan, 
and here he has only brought you who are already my slave.” 

So saying, he advanced towards the Ghool; but the latter had 





already taken flight, and by the aid of his club, bounded so rapidly 
over rocks and precipices, that he was soon out of sight. 





Ameen, having well marked the path from the cavern to the roa¢, 


went to the nearest town, and hired camels and mules to remove 
the property he had acquired. After making restitution to all who 
remained alive to prove their he became, from what was 
unclaimed, a man of wealth, all of which was owing to the supe- 
riority of wit over strength. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. ~ 


COCK~CROWING ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.—Hamlet. 


Me Pepys’s DisappoIntMENT oN Curistmas Eve.—By coach 
to St James, it being about six at night ; my design being to see the 
ceremony, this night being the eve of Christmas at the Queen’s 





chapel. I got in almost up to the rail, and with a great deal of 


patience staid from nine at night to two in the morning in a very 


| great crowd; and there expected but found nothing extraordinary, 


there being nothing but a high masse. The Queen was there and 
some ladies. All being done, I was sorry for my coming and 
missing of what I expected; which was to have had a child born 
and dressed there, and a great deal of do; but we broke up, and 
nothing like it done. And there I left people receiving the sacra- 
ment, and the Queen gone and ladies; only my lady Castlemaine, 


_who looked prettily in her night-clothes. And so took my coach 


which waited; and drank some burnt wine at the Rose Tavern 
door, while the constables came and two or three bellmen went 
by, it being a fine light moonshine night: and so home round the 
city.—Pepys’s Diary, vol. iii. p. 440. 


Mr Nove.to.—The Spectator, speaking of a new and improved 
edition of Mozart’s Masses, by this gentleman, says, with a just en- 
thusiasm, “ ‘There is no man in this country to whom music is more 
indebted than to Vincent Novello, He has introduced the sacred 
compositions of Mozart and Haydn into our orchestras, our 
churches, and our chambers. It was his zeal, industry, and taste, 
that brought the Fitzwilliam music to light, that rescued from de- 
struction much, and gave perpetuity to all the existing church music 
of our own immortal Purcell. He, alone and unaided, has diffused 
more generally, and stamped more deeply the knowledge and love of 
classical harmony, than any of his contemporaries. In all his 
labours we may trace the purest taste, and the most disinterested love 
of his art. ‘There is no truckling to fashion, folly, interest, or pre- 


| judice. He is always in advance of the public taste. If he pro- 


duces the work of any great author (and about no other does he 
concern himself ), it is not lowered, diluted, and distorted in order 
to suit the capacity of inferior players, but presented in a form 
which the author would have admired and approved.” 


Livety Optics.—When M. Lambert was employed in composing 
the inaugural discourse on his admission into the Academy of Berlin, 
he wished to resolve in it, a question of some importance respecting 
the reflection of light ; for which he had not completed his experi- 
ments: for this purpose he wanted a large looking-glass, wtlbae 
did not possess. The best remedy he could think of, was to go to 
the principal coffee-house, where he could "have the use of one. 


'He entered one of the rooms on the first floor, bowed in his ac- 


customed manner, without looking at the ms present, and 
yassed on to a large mirror which happened to be placed in the 
fishtest part of the room. He then drew his sword, aimed at the 
mirror, as against an adversary, drew back, advanced,— threw him- 
self into the different attitudes of a real encounter,—all the while, 


oT meditating on what he saw and did. For about half an 


our he thus continued his experiments, perfectly unconscious that 
the spectators, who did not know his person, and knew not what to 


| think of this singular exhibition, had concluded him to be a lunatic, 


and were actually holding theinselves in readiness to seize and disarm 
him, if necessary. When the philosopher had ended his experi- 
ments, he put his sword quietly into the scabbard, cast a look of 
indifference around him, bowed as before, and coolly returned home 
to compose a memoir worthy the admiration of the learned.— 
Thiebault’s Anecdotes of Frederic the Great.’ 


Instinctive Worsuip oF Mora Perrection.—As to other 
points, what God may have determined for me I know not; but 
this I know, that if he ever instilled an intense love of moral beauty 
into the breast of any man, he has instilled it into mine. Ceres in 
the fable pursued not her daughter with a greater keenness of in- 
quiry, than I day and night the idea of perfection. Hence, wherever 
I find a man despising the false estimates of the vulgar, and daring 
to aspire in sentiment, language and conduct, to what the highest 
wisdom, through every age, has taught us as most excellent, to him 
I unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment ; and if I am so 
influenced by nature or destiny, that by no exertion or labours of 
my own I may exalt myself to this summit of worth and honour, 
yet no powers of heaven or earth will hinder me from looking with 
reverence and affection upon those who have thoroughly attained 
this glory, or appeared engaged in the pursuit of it—From a letter 
written by Milton, to an Italian friend, translated by Huyley.~ 
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384 THE TATLER. 
; ‘ Bap Specu.ation.—They that marry ancient people, merely 


in expectation to bury them, hang themselves in hope that one will TERPORMARCES CF WSSRAT SVINrwE. 
come and cut the halter.—Fuller. Bria 9 


Inrant Smites—Some, admiring what motives to mirth infants THEATRE ROYA L, DRURY LAN E. 
meet with in their silent and solitary smiles, have resolved, how | 
truly I know not, that then they converse with angels; as indeed | 
such cannot among mortals find any fitter companions.— The same. | 


PLeasurE THE Env oF Creation.—Whilst you are upon | 








On Monday next, the 27th, will be performed the Tragedy of 


JANE SHORE. 


[By Mr Rowe}. 
earth, enjoy the good things that are here, (to that end were they Jane Shore, Miss PHILLIPS, Alicia. Miss HUDDART. 
iven) and be not melancholy and wish yourself in heaven. If a Duke of Glo'ster, MrJ.VINING, 
ing should give you the keeping of a castle, with things belongingto | _,, ; Mr ened — . M Pree ype gt c . 
it, orchards, gardens, &c. and bid you use them; and withal promise - pers A, he ee - = wood ae c ones _— 
you after twenty years to remove you to the court, and to make mera: gen / et ee 


you a privy counsellor; if you should neglect your castle, and Previous to the Tragedy, the Band will perform (2nd time in this Country) 
refuse to eat of those fruits, and sit down, and whine, and wish | H. Marschner’s Overture to * Der Templer uni die Judia. 

you were a privy counsellor, do you think the king would be | 
pleased with you ?—Selden. | 


AcquireD TaLenT, OFTEN MisTAKEN FoR NatuRAL.—As jit is 
in the body, so it is in the mind; practice makes it what it is, and 
most even of those excellencies which are looked on as natural | i pt he nae 
endowments, will be found, when examined into more narrowly, 0% Tuesday, The School for Scandal. 
to be the product of exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only by Cag ey 
repeated actions, Some men are remarked for pleasantness in| THEATRE ROY AL, COVENT GA RDEN, 
raillery, others for apologues and apposite diverting stories. This | siilndghinaes 
is apt to be taken for the effect of pure nature, and that the rather | a ‘ i 
because it is not got by rules; and those who excel in either of Gin Bigader nent, he S70, mae be pevtoran | te Tragedy * 
them never purposely set themselves to the study of it as an art to PHE GRECI AN DAUGHTER, 
be learnt. But yet it is true, that at first some lucky hit which took | [iy M: Muneny). 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES: 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS, 
{By Mr W. Barrymore. | 





with somebody, and gained him commendation, encouraged him to sing es ae fg gee nD; ace ym 
° . . > ° “Vande ) ° u at ( % s " LINN > 
try again, inclined his thoughts and endeavours that way, till at py:),),.. Me WARDE ? , eee, tee ABBOTT 
last he insensibly got a faculty in it without perceiving how, and er ge EGERTON, Areas, Mv EVANS, ' 
that is attributed wholly to nature, which was much more the effect Callippus, Mr HENRY. 
of use and practice.— Locke. Greek Herald, Mr BAKER, Prisoner, Me HOLL, 
ac ok th RS . a Scleucus, Mr IRWIN, Perdiceas, Mr AUSTIN, 
r Previons to the Tragedy, the Grin! Overture to © Z ve.” P. de Winter 
mL A )y y ’ , ) 4 ys . 
| H It j L A Y * G O E Rr. ‘Yo conclude with the New Giand aud Comic Poot min e, ealled 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLMQUIN BAT: 
pal 05 OR, THE GIANTS CAUSEWAY. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. On Tuesdays, Clari; and Hide and Seck. 
Drury Lane.—The Hypocrite—Turning the Tables—The Brigand. 
Covent Garvden.—The Provoked Husband—The Omnibus— Robert the Devil. 


; THEATR 


Covent GARDEN. 


E ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


On Monday Evening, a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, 
WE have little to say on the musical romance of Robert the Devil : called 
which we saw last night. It is a mixture of Don Giovanni and the THE DEVILS DUCAT! 
story of the ring and the statue, with Mr Barnetvr’s music. Robert OR, THE GIFT OF WA MMON 
goes seducing ladies at a great rate, and in the course of his enor- The md ms coe °H Rodwell. 
mities, orders his servant, a /a Leporello, to put a ring on the statue Sthinn, Miss DALY 
of one of them, whose heart his villainy had broken. He is after- | NY! Sania : ae be an ——— Mr BAYNE, 
wards proceeding to marry his thousand and first wife, when the Leandro, Y Nibbio ani Botta § Mr HEMMINGS, 
statue makes its appearance, and claims her bridegroom. The effect Grillo. Facog ee ‘ an, a WN, 
of this visitation, and of a dream in which she has previously ap- | Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasauiy “rr MORRIS, 
peared to him, is very ghastly. It constitutes in fact the main Tomaso, pe ig Jailer) Mr SANDERS, SMITH, 
attraction of the piece, and sends the ladies agreeably frightened Lucino, ‘his Atiendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
into their carriages, One of them, shuddering into the lobby last Vine Dre-sers, Sailors, &e. Nsessrs. Charles, Fry, taylor, Willing, 


Afier which, the favorite ( omic Burletta, called 
THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 


sy Mr M. Barnett]. 


night, prettily as she passed us, half with fear and half with the cold, 
declared she had “ never seen anything so terrible except Franken- | 


stein.” Rosine, Miss DALY, — Minette, Mrs FITZWILLIAMS 
e . . 2 ° _ Margot, Mrs DALY. 
Rovert is performed with .proper melo-dramatic vigour by|Mr Bersnin, Mr CHAPMAN, Gavard, Mr BAYNE, 
G. BENNETT; but he is an unmitigated and unattractive rascal. Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor Givard, Mr HEMMINGS, 


4 Ma . et : Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and 
Don Giovanni has such prodigious animal spirits, and such fine ~~” , Mr JOHN REEVE. ) 
music is put into his mouth by Mozart, that we are willing to yy conclude with a New Grand and Cou Christmas Panto nime, called 


think his vices owing to an excess of health aud thoughtlessness. GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 
He seems to carry off a lady out of an irresistible impulse of viva- OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS! 
city, and runs an old gentleman through the body purely because his 
“hand is in.” But Aodert is a sad tragic fellow, who deserves no 
forbearance, because he gives no pleasure. You wish him knocked On Monday Evening, & new Nautico- Domestic Drame, entitled 
on the head at once, like a wild beast. THE ROVER’S BRIDE: 

Mr Barwnetr’s music in this piece contains passages of taste and Afier which the Petit Drama, entitled 

; ? salen THE SCAPE GOAT! 

beauty, but they promise more than they perform. He seems to 


: : To conclude with an entirely new splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, 
us a man of real talent for his art, but hardly a voluntary one. He ' entitled 


THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWLURY! 


SURREY THEATRE. 


must take it as it chuses to visit him. If it is carelessness, he 


ought to mend ; for in that case, he might convert his talent into 





wealth. ee Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
——————— a parcels, and communications for the Edilor, are to be addressed) 5 sold by 
J. Cuavrer, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Frevo, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mansy, 145 Oxford street, next eo 
‘|; rs 1: at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
Mr Jerroxp’s letter tomorrow. Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bound stree } 


sellers and Newsmen. 


An Enqurrer will be answered at the same time. C, and W, Reyne Lt, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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